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“A Friend in Our Need is a Friend Indeed.” 


The Holy Spirit is our Friend,—are we his 
Friends? That is the name which our Society 
early saw fit to adopt—‘‘ Friends of Truth,’’— 
Friends of the Spirit of Christ. 

Let us look well to it. Are we Friends of 
the Spirit,—“ doing whatsoever He commands;” 
or friends of the profession of the Spirit? 

The latter state is sadly too numerously in 
evidence as a substitute for the really sound 
Friend,—who must be a friend of the Spirit 
of Truth in all the secret intimations of so 
holy a Partner and Guide. 

His Spirit is our greatest need to-day. Our 
origin was as a Society of the Spirit. Our 
life and continuance must be in the same 
Spirit, else, though dragging on for a while a 
name to live, we are dead. 

If we are not going to be practically, by 
each member for himself walking in the Truth, 
a Society of the Spirit, we may indeed not 
have life enough left to be honest, but the 
honest thing to do would be to resign the 
name of Friend. 

The Holy Spirit, our eminent need, is 
waiting to be again our eminent diadem 
and glory. It is not methods we need. It is 
not this change of plan or that. It is Himself, 
to will and to do of his own good pleasure in us 
and with us. He has only to see us standing 
ready to be a willing people in the day of his 
power, to endue each of our surrendered souls 
and wills with might by his Spirit in the in- 
ner man. 

Oh, that our eyes were centered on Him as 
our one Source of supply for every good word 
and work—and kept singly there! Then our 
testimony of Him could not fail to be testi- 
monies of Truth. 
































Music as an Antidote to Anarchism. 


Among the many medicines for anarchism 
which are of late suggested from many quar- 
ters (as if in a general ‘‘conspiracy of silence’’ 
about the Gospel being the one true remedy), 
music has occurred to some prescribers, whose 
memory has naturally turned to the following 
old verses:— 

“That naught so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 
But music for the time doth change his nature; 
The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 


The motions of his spirit are as dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus.” 


We would revive here a little of our former 
contention that the field of operation of music 
is the nervous system, and so, emotional rather 
than spiritual. ‘‘Every soldier,’’ says an in- 
vestigator, ‘‘will testify to the inspiring influ- 
ence of music in war. This, scientifically 
considered, means simply that sound-vibra- 
tions act directly upon the nerves;’ similarly 
‘under the power of an eight-foot organ pipe 
many a man has mistaken the shaking of his 
diaphram for the trembling of his soul.’’ 
What we have objected to is the mistaking of 
emotions, whether grossly or artistically manu- 
factured, for the inspiration of the Holy One. 

The purpose of these lines is to introduce 
an editorial found in last week’s Christian 
Advocate, a leading Methodist paper, and en- 
titled, ‘‘More than music needed:” 

A convention of choirmasters and music 
teachers in England received a prophecy from 
their president that anarchism would ‘‘die a 
sweet natural death.” His theory is: 

The softening influence of music is so de- 
lightful that the time will come when the in- 
ability to sing from sol fa will be as extraor- 
dinary as the inability to read or write. When 
the spread of music has reached the required 
degree anarchism will cease.’’ 

Goldwin Smith in a recent article, attaches 
some importance to this. 

Vegetarians are claiming that their method 
will put an end to anarchism and assassination. 
Against this is the fact that some of the most 
bloodthirsty peoples of antiquity were vege- 
tarians, that the assassin of President McKin- 
ley hated meat, and for five or six weeks be- 
fore his deed, lived on four quarts of milk and 
a few cakes per day. He could not bear the 
sight of pork. 

The effect of music is undoubtedly refining, 
but it seems to help everything it is applied 


to. Ina war, music stimulates people on the 
wrong as much as it does those on the right 
Some troops of brigands have been fa- 


side. 


mous musicians, and have entered towns dis- 
guised as peripatetic performers on various 
instruments. Atheistic societies have made 
considerable use of music in their meetings. 
Music was by no means suspended during the 
first French Revolution. Few countries have 
made such progress in music or hear it more 
frequently than Italy. The people all sing, 
but they would hardly be regarded as unpro- 
ductive of anarchists or as of a placid temper- 
ament indisposed to resort to violence. His- 
tory records music in connection with the most 
oppressive persecution of religionists, and on 
Easter the people of Spain pass from the splen- 
did music of the churches and cathedrals di- 
rect to the bull fights, whose season, in har- 
mony with ancient custom, opens on Easter 
day. 

We are aware that Napoleon said: ‘‘Of all 
the liberal arts music has the greatest influ- 
ence over the passions, and is that to which 
the legislator ought to give the greatest en- 
couragement. A well-composed song strikes 
and soothes the mind, and produces a greater 
effect than a small work, which convinces our 
reason but does not warm our feelings, nor 
effect the slightest alteration in our habits.”’ 

But Napoleon said this at St. Helena when 
he was in a reflective mood. All the music he 
ever heard failed to change his essential char- 
acter. 

Musically inclined races have never been 
specially free from excesses, nor notably 
moral. 

Music is [used for] assistance to true relig- 
ion. But the feelings which it excites are 
uften mistaken for deeper moral changes. 

The teaching of music to both sexes is re- 
fining, but to bring it forward as in itself suf- 
ficient to destroy or check those elements of 
human nature from which anarchism arises, 
or as the main thing to be relied upon to miti- 
gate human excesses of thought, feeling, ac- 
tion or speech, or to change the nature, ex- 
cept ‘‘for the time,’’ as Shakespeare says, is 
but to propose another panacea which will 
disappoint. Only a union of all methods of 
reformation- -instruction in religion, morals 
and refinement—the constant employment of 
them, and the regeneration of the human heart 
by the Holy Spirit can prevent those convul- 
sions of human nature which astound the 
world by sudden outbreaks, when a large ma- 
jority of those who are thus astonished are 
more or less under the power of the same im- 
perfect or distorted development. 


The President's Last Words Attested. 


Asa matter of historical accuracy we de- 
sire to record a recently published communica- 
tion from Dr. M. D. Mann, who was the Pres- 
ident’s operating surgeon. 

BuFFALO,: N. Y., Sept. 26, 1901. 

My Dear Sir:—As President McKinley was 
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There is a more general realization of the 
force and beauty of this comprehensive defini- 
tion of the real meaning of the heart’s appeal 
to the Father of Mercies. 


ural life before your children, and with them 
are led to bend the knee in their midst, and 
speak to God of them and of yourself, there 
is a powerful restraint being put on natural 
evil, there is a pleasant type of heaven where 
the whole family that is named after Jesus 
shall be gathered together.—Dr. John Hall. 
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“Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed, 
The emotion of a hidden fire, 
That kindles in the breast.” 


For “ THe FRIEND.” 





For “ THe Frienp.” 
Rather Costly Charity. 


By adherents of some of the secret lodges, 
it is held to be sufficient ground for affiliation 
therewith that they are charitable in their 
character, being founded on a basis of practi- 
cal benevolence. A careful examination of 
this claim, however, goes to show that in very 
many cases this charity is of a very costly de- 
scription, the miscellaneous expenses for vis- 
iting lodges, paying officials, cost of banquets 
and celebrations of various sorts frequently 
absorbing a large proportion of the lodge con- 
tributions or asessments. The following ex- 
tract from the annual report of the Grand 
Master, at the State Grand Lodge of Odd Fel- 
lows, held at Dallas, Texas, was quoted some 
months ago by the Globe Democrat, of St Louis: 

The money paid into the subordinate lodges 
last year amounted to $134,393.40. There 
was paid out for sick benefits to brothers, re- 
lief of widowed families, educating orphans, 
burying brothers and wives, support of wid- 
ows and orphans’ homes and for special re- 
lief, $28,362.48; leaving a balance of $106,- 
028.98. Of this balance there was paid in 
per capita tax to the grand lodge, for ex- 
penses and for other purposes, $100,225.07. 
In other words, taking this one year’s busi- 
ness, it cost us $100,225.07 to pay out $28,- 
362.47 in visiting the sick, relieving the dis- 
tressed, burying the dead and educating the 
orphan, and left us with only $5,803.91 more 
in the treasury of all the subordinate lodges 
than we had to begin with. Don’t you think, 
brothers, this sounds a little like giving $1.00 
to the missionary fund and it taking 95 cents 
to get it to the place where you want to use 
it? J. W. L. 


Dreams. 


Some of these will no doubt be familiar to 
many readers, and yet they will bear repeti- 
tion. The effect of an undue attachment to 
the riches, the honors, and the enjoyments of 
this life is well illustrated in a dream of 8. 
Fothergill. He says: ‘‘One night after re- 
tiring to rest I was led to trace back the 
transactions of my life from my youth to that 
very time. The remembrance filled my soul 
with thankfulness, in the assurance that if I 
never opened my eyes more in this world, | 
should be eternally happy. Falling into a nat- 
ural sleep I thought the dissolution of the 
world had come—-that I heard the trumpet 
sound at which the earth and sea were to give 
up their dead, and they ascended in great 
numbers before the presence of the Most 
High; many on the right hand in white, and 
multitudes on the left whose clothing was 
dark and gloomy. I thought I accompanied 
those on the right hand and we were borne 
away on the wings of archangels to the re- 
gions of bliss. From thence I returned to 
view those miserable objects on the left, for 
whom all that was within me was concerned. 
Some of these were clothed in white, individ- 
uals now in the body. I said, ‘Lord, what 
have these done that they are left behind?’ 
Then instantly their white raiments fell off, 
and | beheld them bound up with shackles of 
iron and fastened to the earth.”” Among those 
S. F. had seen thus fastened to the earth, were 
cousins to whom under much concern he wrote 
next morning: ‘‘!] saw a variety of states and 
many clothed in different colors. Those who 
were in white were in ditferent degrees of 
lustre and beauty. I saw many whom I knew, 
among whom were thyself and sisters. I 
thought your garments appeared more white 
than many; and as I mused on this tremen- 
dous yet glorious day, the trumpet sounded 
with distinguished energy and seemed to say, 
*‘Come, ye blessed.’’ I beheld multitudes 
arise as from an eminence and ascend trium- 
phantly. My eye descended to the mountain 
from which many had risen. I thought I 
clearly saw you remain on earth, clothed in 
garments measurably white, and I queried in 
my heart, ‘Alas! how is it that these are left 
behind?’ I beheld chains which seemed fast- 
ened about your necks and bound every part 
but the head, and these were fastened to great 
rings in the earth, and held you so secure as 
to prevent you from joining those who had 
taken wings and risen on high.” 

S. Fothergill also records in substance (for 
I have not the book at hand) that he vis- 
ited one on his deathbed, who related that in 
earlier life he had had a dream in which he 
saw a beautiful green meadow, enclosed by a 
to him, more influential over his character, | strong hedge, in the midst of which was a 
more potent in binding his heart to you while | beautiful clear spring of water, many sheep 
living, his memory to you when you are dead,|and lambs were grazing upon the pasture; 
than a costly gift that you ordered at the | that a new sharp weapon was given to him and 
store. And when you, living a loving, nat-| he was told that it was to be his business to 
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EDUCATION IN THE Home.—There is a pro- 
cess of education constantly going on in every 
dwelling which care and thought can make an 
unspeakable advantage, and at the same time 
contribute to make a happy home. To keep 
objects of pure and high interest before the 
children’s minds, in a natural and suitable 
way—to have them supplied with such books 
as will occupy and interest—to talk not so 
much to them as with them about objects— to 
take note of and encourage any advance they 
make, and to direct the flow not of a part of, 
but of the whole of their lives—physical, 
mental, moral, without apparent interference 
or violence; this happy art—to be sought, 
prayed for, labored for,—under God’s bless- 
ing, goes far to make a happy home. 

The tastes of children are naturally simple. 
Your child’s wooden tvy cut with your own 
hand, perhaps, and made a link of connection 
between your little boy and you may be more 
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keep the hedge in order that none might stray 
away, or any hurtful thing enter among them, 
and in particular that he was to see that the 
fountain was kept clear, that there might be 
wholesome water for the flock. He had, how- 
ever, suffered worldly things to take up his 
mind, and now he said that on his sick bed he 
had had the dream of his youth renewed. But 
how awful the change. The hedge was broken 
down, many of the sheep had strayed and for 
those who remained there was little pasture. 
Poor and diseased these presented a sad con- 
trast to the healthy, vigorous flock which had 
been committed to his care. The fountain 
was still there, but rank weeds had overgrown 
it and in the midst was a nest of serpents 
poisoning the water. These hissed at him as 
he came near. and as he viewed the sorrowful 
scene his ear was addressed with these words: 
**All this will I require at thy hand. And he 
told Samuel that in looking forward he could 
see nothing but the blackness of darkness for- f 
ever.’’ 
There is still another dream, the significa- i 
tion of which is certain, and the interpretation 
sure, bearing strongly on thuse things which 
hinder our gaining heaven. This dream may 
be thus rendered, premising that it occurred 
to a woman Friend during a time of illness. 
**T thought I was dead, and beheld my body 
lie like a corpse. There appeared one in the { 
form of a man whose raiment was of a bright , 
fawn color, whu said: ‘Follow me.’ He as- 
scended a hill on the top of which was a i 
large building of rough stones. I followed 
my guide into the house but did not at first 
perceive its beauty to the full; it was bright : 
and a large company sitting, such a number 4 
as | never beheld before. The further we if 
went in the brighter everything appeared. 
My guide made a halt, and I looked at the a 
countenances of those near me, which were 
many, but could not see to the far end of the 
house, because of the brightness, which ap- 
peared greater than when the sun shines in its 
greatest splendor. There appeared a sweet- 
ness and composure in every countenance far 
beyond what I ever saw in any one in the 
body; their garments appeared as a plain sim- 
ple robe in one piece. At my first entrance I 
thought I had been at a meeting of solid 
Friends. I looked to see where the light came 
from, but could perceive neither window or 
opening. I asked my guide, ‘What is this 
place?’ and he answered, ‘Heaven.’ The 
more | looked the more I admired and wanted 
to sit with them. My guide turned about to 
go out and looked at me to follow, but I was 
so delighted I was unwilling. He then beck- 
oned and said, ‘come.’ I soon stopped, when 
he again beckoned and said, ‘come.’ I then 
followed, often stopping to admire the inex- 
pressible happiness and content I saw on every 
countenance, until we got out. My guide 
turned to the left and seemed to descend. We 
soon came to a lofty dome of great wealth. 
We eptered a large room, grandly wainscoted 4 
and beautifully painted.. The first sight of | 
this beautiful room abated my sorrow at leav- 
ing the other, which was great while we came 
down the descent. I had just time to take a 
view of this fine place before a number of per- i 
sons passed us, richly dressed, who smelled so 4 
strongly of brimstone that I seemed almost 
suffocated. All were talking to themselves. 
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They looked well at a distance, but as they 
came near there was a blackness in every 
face. I was seized with horror, and asked 
‘What is this place? Who are these?” He 
answered, ‘these are miserable forever, they 
were in tumult in the body and will be so 
everlastingly.” At some distance sat an old 
woman in a chair, very fine, and powdered and 
grandly dressed. I made up to her to see if 
there was the same appearance of misery 
upon her, and was more shocked than before. 
Her lips were moving and from her eyelids 
came small flames of fire. Looking around I 
saw a woman Friend plainly dressed, whom | 
remembered well when young, often watching 
her solidity in meetings. I eagerly made up 
to her and said, ‘What! art thou, too, among 
the miserable? tell me what brought thee 
hither?’ She looked very sorrowful, wept, 
and said: ‘It is no wrong | ever done to any; 
unfaithfulness and disobedience to my God 
brought me hither.’ I thought I wept much, 
as well asshe. I then turned to my guide and 
said, ‘Tell me, am | to remain here forever? I 
thought in time past that had I died I should 
have an inheritance among those we first saw.’ 
He looked steadily at me and said ‘ thou art 
not to remain here, but to return to the world 
again. If thou art faithful to thy God thou 
mayst obtain a place among those we first 
saw. But I have more to show thee.’ Then 
we went further, to where appeared something 
that divided this room from a large chapel 
where abundance of people were assembled to 
worship. These were saying, ‘Lord, have 
mercy on us. Christ have mercy on us!’ 
These appeared more white and were plainer 
in dress. I said, ‘these are not miserable, 
too?’ ‘These are they who thought to be 
saved by a profession of religion, but have not 
the white robe of righteousness; they all 
come by the way of this room. Some stay 
with these worshippers; others go on to those 
who smell of brimstone.’ My distress was 
now greater than before, for 1 knew many of 
these, and I thought they appeared as if 
they worshipped. I entreated my guide to let 
me go. He walked gently out of this place 
and came again to the entrance of the house, 
and here I met an intimate friend—who died 
about a month after—coming toward the 
gate, two persons cunducting him. He looked 
very sorrowfully on me, as I on him. I asked 
him if he was going among the miserable. 
‘What is thy offense? What hast thou done? 
tell me!’ He answered, ‘Beware of covetous- 
ness and the love of money; they brought me 
here.’ We both wept much and were greatly 
troubled. We were now in a large inclosed 
field where I saw many persons, some of 
whom are since dead. Out of it I could see no 
road, but was led to a place where there was 
just room to pass out. My guide, looking 
earnestly at me, said: ‘Thou art going into 
the world again; remember what thou hast 
seen. It is not enough to be honest to men, 
thou must be faithful to thy God, also.’ The 
thought of returning to the world affected me 
greatly, for I doubted much being able to steer 
my course, so as to be deemed worthy of ad- 
mittance among those we first saw. Standing 
speechless, faith suddenly sprang in my heart 
with the words, ‘Lord, thou canst if thou wilt 
preserve me through all.’ The horror and 
distress I felt on awaking I am not able to ex- 


press. It seemed as if I drew my breath | 
where sulphur was burning, and I thought I 

could not live many hours, nor do I believe I 

should, had not the Almighty in the extending 

of his goodness caused the suffocating smell 

to pass from me, and gave me power to trust 

in his name, after which my tossed mind was 

favored with a calm.’’ 

A dream related by Mary England may con- 
vey instruction. At the time she appeared 
in the ministry, several others in their meet- 
ing began also to speak. These all appeared 
to her to be growing in their gifts, and were 
branching out in their communications whilst 
she found nothing required of her but a few 
words. She became discouraged, thinking 
she was making little progress compared with 
them. Whilst in this state of depression her 
mind was relieved by a dream to this import. 
She thought she was in a room with the other 
young ministers, when a person of superior 
appearance came in, and giving to each a 
stone pitcher, bade them follow him. Glad 
to be near him she at once arose, treading 
carefully in his footsteps. He led the way 
down a descent to a spring of water, the 
purest she had ever seen, and which might be 
compared to that which John saw issuing from 
under the throne. He told her to put her 
pitcher in the spring. She did so, and when 
it was filled lifted it out and set it upon the 
ground. The water at once commenced bub- 
bling over the top and continued to do so until 
it was empty. He then told her to put it in 
again, which she did, and drawing it out the 
water flowed over as before; this was several 
times repeated. She noticed that the longer 
she allowed the pitcher to continue in the 
spring the more water remained in it after the 
bubbling ceased. Her guide now told her to 
leave the pitcher in the spring until he told 
her to take it out. As it was some time be- 
fore he did so both hands were requisite to 
hold it and she became almost overcome with 
fatigue. At last the word was given to lift it 
out, and this time it remained full. She now 
recollected that her director had not before 
bidden her withdraw it. Looking around she 
saw that not one of those young people who 
were called when she was had accompanied 
the guide to the spring. She was thus in- 
structed to keep under exercise until the 
command was given to hand forth, and she ex- 
perienced under it, feelings of fatigue similar 
to that of holding her pitcher. The young 
speakers referred to all branched out into 
words and never became established as minis- 
ters. 

A most excellent man—a Methodist—whose 
memoirs | have read, records a dream to this 
effect. That in company with their minister 
he went up to the gates of the celestial city. 
The latter knocked loudly three times, when a 
door was opened and a hand stretched out 
which drew him in, whereupon it was shut 
against the minister, who cried out, ‘‘I am 
lost! I am lost!’’ many times until the sound 
died away in the distance. ‘‘The person who 
took me in was clothed in a white garment 
and said, ‘ Follow me.’ We proceeded until 
we came to a large room where were two 
ranks of persons dressed in white robes, look- 
ing very happy and all singing. But the 
scene was strange and the words I could not 
understand. My angel guide again said, ‘Fol- 


low me.’ We ascended higher and came to 
where were multitudes arrayed as the others 
and singing tunes such as I| had never heard, 
My kind leader said, ‘You are not to stay 
with these, follow me.’ We still ascended to 
a third large room, where were many stil] 
singing words which I knew not. There were 
men and women also of whom it was said 
these are prophets and ministers of Christ, 
‘you must dwell with these.’ Then | heard a 
voice in my own tongue saying, ‘Why did you 
tarry by the way? we expected you sooner.’ 
Looking around I saw my first wife, who had 
been taken from me twenty years before. On 
this I awakened with joy unspeakable.” 

The father of a near friend of mine living 
in Ohio, related as follows: ‘‘ I dreamed [ 
was standing in a wide field and saw a great 
building in the midst thereof. The building 
seemed to be of stone, very smooth, and beau- 
tiful to look upon. It was four square, the 
length and breadth and height were the same. 
A great multitude 1 saw standing round about 
looking upon it with great admiration. In it 
was an open door and I entered to see what 
was inside. And there appeared another 
building of the same likeness as the other, but 
smaller. On the corners I saw four trees, 
one on each corner, and the branches reached 
over to the other round about. On the inside 
of the outer wall were benches or seats, and 
on these were seated a few persons—some three 
or four women and two or three men, although 
there were so many on the outside. On this 
inner building there was the likeness of a man 
clothed in a long white robe, who walked 
round about thereon. I could not see his face 
for the branches of the trees hid it from view, 
but I heard him proclaim in a voice so sweet 
and melodious as I never before heard. I can- 
not describe it. The words were, ‘My sheep 
hear my voice and they follow me.’ I have 
often remembered this dream, and the great 
building, which so fitly represents an outward 
profession in which people come not into the 
inner temple, and when I had entered I found so 
few ; for true it is that many are called but 
few chosen.’ 

I have somewhere read of a goodly Chris- 
tian woman whose inordinate grief for the 
loss of a beloved and promising daughter was 
corrected, nay turned into rejoicing by a 
dream to this import. She thought a person 
of superior appearance came to her and said, 
‘*Would you see Martha?”’ ‘‘Yes, of all things 
she would see Martha.’’ ‘‘Follow me,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and you shall see her.’’ They ap- 
proached a magnificent building, the door of 
which flew open and revealed a group of young 
persons in the midst of a gay carousal, flushed 
with wine and in the excitement of giddy 
dance. Pointing with his index finger to the 
leader of the festive throng, her guide said, 
**Behold Martha.’’ Awfully struck and ap- 
palled at the sight the mother said, ‘‘No, no! 
it cannot be. That is not Martha. I was 
bringing her up for Christ and for the Church; 
that cannot be Martha.” ‘‘So you thought,” 
was kindly answered. ‘‘But she had become 
your idol; you could deny her nothing. That 
is what she would have become under your 
care. Now we will see her as she is.” Ap- 
proaching another building he struck a secret 
spring, when a door opened, revealing a far 
different scene, a group in joyous adoration be- 
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fore the mercy seat. Among the happy throng 
the mother easily discerned Martha as she 
was, and as it was told her she ever would be. 
And so the before heart-broken parent awoke, 
filled with thankfulness for the bereavement, 
on account of which she had so greatly 
grieved. J. K. 


The Moon and Weather. 


A belief prevails that the moon’s phases and 
changes have a controlling influence over the 
weather, but so great an authority as Profes- 
gor C. A. Young, of Princeton, assures us that 
the moon has absolutely nothing to do with 
the weather. 

Such a belief is in the strict sense of the 
word a superstition—‘‘mere survival from a 
past credulity. It is quite certain that if there 
is any influence at all of the sort it is extreme- 
ly slight—so slight that it cannot be demon- 
strated with certainty, although numerous in- 
vestigations have been made expressly for the 
purpose of detecting it. We have never been 
able to ascertain, for instance, with cer- 
tainty whether it is warmer or not, or less 
cloud or not at the time of the full moon. 
Different investigations have led to contradic- 
tory results. 

“As to the supposed connection between 
‘change of the moon’ and changes of the 
weather, it should be enough to note that 
even within the United States the weather 
changes are not simultaneous (in Kansas and 
Maine, for instance), as they should be if they 
were due to the changing phases of the 
moon. Since, however, a change of the 
moon occurs every week, every weather change 
must necessarily occur within about three days 
and a half of lunar change, and half of them 
ought to fall within about forty-five hoirs, 
even if perfectly independent. 

“Now it requires only a very slight prepos- 
session in favor of a belief in the effective- 
ness of the moon’s changes to make one forget 
a few of the weather changes that occur too 
far from the proper time. Coincidences 
enough can easily be found to justify a pre- 
existing belief. 

“From a very remote antiquity in the twi- 
light of natural astrology, a belief arose that 
changes in the weather were occasioned by the 
moon. That the belief still exists is clear to 
anyone who is acquainted with current litera- 
ture and common folklore. In fact, it must 
be admitted that even intelligent and well- 
informed people have been known to accept 
the theory.’’ 








THOUGH the spirit of discord and war brings 
the nations into a ferment, and like the rest- 
less sea it casts up its mire and its dirt, may 
we ever remember God ruleth over all. The 
nations, with all the pride of pomp and 
power, are, in his sight, but as a drop ina 
bucket, for did not one Angel of God defy 
the might of Pharoah, and slay the first born, 
from the king on his throne to that of the 
drawer of water? And at another time As- 
syria’s host vanished as the morning dew be- 
fore the rising sun. Let then the potsherds 
of the earth strive together. In these wars 
are God’s judgments for the unrighteousness 
and pride of nations, but those, the children 
of God, who are called out of the world to 
serve the Prince of Peace, are not for these 


things to be troubled. Whilst wickedness and 
wicked counsels abound these must needs be, 
But may the end of war soon come and its des- 
olations cease, and peace and love hold sway. 
—Canada Y. Meeting. 


American Grapes and the Discovery of the 
Concord. 

*‘There are perhaps more Concord grapes 
grown in this country than all other varieties 
of native grapes combined,’’ said the proprie- 
tur of a Chautauqua Lake vineyard,.. ‘‘There 
are many localities where other varieties are 
scarcely known, but there is not a nook or 
corner of the land where the Concord is not 
found and it appears abundantly even in the 
vineyards of France. Years and years ago 
Horace Greeley gave the Concord the name of 
**the people’s grape,’’ and in spite of the fact 
that since its discovery, nearly sixty years 
ago, many other excellent varieties have been 
put upon the market, the reliable old Concord 
has ever maintained its lead. 

**A remarkable thing in the history of this 
grape is that the original vine—the parent of 
all the thousands and thousands of acres of 
Concord vineyards and of the untold numbers 
of the Concord vines that cover the arbors and 
trellises of home gardens throughout the coun- 
try-—is alive and vigorous yet, and bearing 
generously every year of the grape that has 
done more for the general advancement of 
viticulture as a great commercial industry 
than any other grape. The patriarch vine is 
on the old Ephraim Bull place, a mile from 
Concord, close by the historic home of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. 

**It is doubtful if even among vineyardists 
who have made fortunes out of the Concord 
grape there are many who know how the pop- 
ular and profitable grape originated. It was 
the product of a chance wild grape vine. 
More than sixty years ago Ephraim W. Bull, 
an invalid, removed from Boston to Concord 
for the benefit of his health. His brother 
then lived in the Hawthorne house, and Ephra- 
im bought the cottage and grounds nearby. 
He had some knowledge of grapes and grape 
growing and planted a number of Chasselas 
and Black Hamburg vines—both foreign vari- 
eties—and the native Isabella, but the season 
was so short that it was only with the greatest 
care and attention that he succeeded in get- 
ting ripe grapes from them. He tried other 
varieties in his experiments in raising a table 
grape successfully, but none could withstand 
the late spring and early autumn frosts of 
that locality. He then conceived the idea of 
producing a grape from seed. 

**A neighbor of Bull’s had two sons who 
where constantly in the woods or fields hunt- 
ing or fishing. In the fall of 1840 they came 
home with a quantity of wild grapes, which 
they said grew on a vine in a piece of woods 
near the Concord river. They showed Bull 
where the vine was, but the grapes then upon 
it were not just in the condition he desired 
for his experiment. Not until the fall of 
1848 did they bear and ripen in that condition, 
and that fall, early in October, Bull planted a 
number of the grapes whole. They were a 
large, sweet grape, tawny in color and with a 
‘foxy’ after taste. They were unlike. any 
wild grapes he had ever seen, and there were 
no others like them anywhere in the vicinity. 





“*The seedling vines that came up from the 
grapes were transplanted and cared for until 
1849 without result, but in that year, on Sep- 
tember 10th, E. W. Bull picked a large bunch 
of black grapes from one of them—the first 
bunch of Concords that ever grew. Delicious 
as the grapes were he continued the cultiva- 
tion of the vines until 1852 before he consid- 
ered that the fruit had come toa state of 
perfection, and in that year he placed a basket 
of them on exhibition with the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, with the result that an 
instant demand for cuttings from his vines 
arose. 

**The creating of the Concord grape was the 
first successful use of the seed of the wild 
grape in obtaining a new variety of table 
grapes. The name Concord was given to this 
grape by Ephraim Bull. The grape itelf was 
not put into the market until 1854. It has 
been there ever since with a constantly in- 
creasing demand for it. Millions of dollars 
have been made from its sale and the sale of 
vines. Its discoverer died a few years ago at 
the age of nearly ninety years. 

*‘New York city receives 25,000 tons of 
grapes from the vineyards of this state alone 
every season and the great bulk of that sup- 
ply is made up of Concords. The Chatauqua 
district of 12,000 acres. grows comparatively 
few other grapes, and a great part of the vast 
Lake Keuka region is planted with Concords. 
It is probably a fact little known outside the 
trade that the favorite Catawba grape, which 
is the latest native grape to come into the 
market, cannot be profitably grown elsewhere 
than in Lake Keuka district, owing to cli- 
matic and meteorological conditions. Hence 
the supply of Catawba that comes to this city 
is from that region. 

“*It was for many years a source of wonder 
to consumers of grapes why there was no 
standard variety of native white grape in the 
market, such as the Concord, Catawba, and 
Delaware were among black grapes. In the 
trade, all grapes that are not white are 
‘black’ whether they are black, red or purple. 
Ever since grape culture became an industry 
in this country vineyardists and nurserymen 
have been striving to produce a native white 
grape which would possess qualities to com- 
mend it as profitable in the market. 

**Many excellent white grapes are the re- 
sult of these experiments, among them being 
the Lady Washington, Prentiss, Pocklington, 
Rebecca and Duchess. These are all grapes 
of fine quality. and when the Prentiss was 
discovered it was believed that the ideal Amer- 
ican white grape had at last been found. It 
originated at Putney, Steuben County, N. Y., 
and the first year the vine was offered for 
sale 70,000 plants were sold by Prentiss, its 
discoverer, at $2 per plant. The sale of 
plants continued to be large annually for two 
or three years, but when the grape came into 
general bearing it was found that, although it 
was a delicious fruit, it had not the qualities 
necessary to make it a profitable market 
grape. 

‘*The trouble with all white grapes has been 
frailty of berry, lack of tenacity at the stem 
and a disposition to do well only in isolated 
places or localities of peculiar climatic influ- 
ences. Thus the Duchess, one of the choicest 
of white grapes, can be grown to advantage 
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in only one locality in this country, and that | and under cultivation it produced a grape the 


is at Vine Valley, on Canandaigua Lake. | like of which is not known. 


From cuttings 


The Duchess belt, even there, is limited, and; of that transplanted and domesticated vine 


the grape, few rods off that belt in any direc- 
tion, cannot be successfully grown. The 
Lady Washington is a grape of delightful fla- 
vor, but it will not keep long after picking, 
and trifling agitation of the bunches tends to 
the shaking of the berries from the stem. 
‘‘These were faults in white grapes grown 
in this country that experimental vineyardists 
had been for years endeavoring to overcome. 
They were believed to be due to the presence 
of foreign strains in all the crossings by which 
the various vines had been produced. Thirty 
years ago, C. L. Hoag, of Lockport, began 
experimenting in producing a marketable 
white grape, and accepting the theory that the 
presence of foreign blood in all previously 
discovered white grapes was the cause of the 
failure, he used in his experiment no cross 


the State of North Carolina was stocked with 
the grape which is now its pride, and to which 
Dominie Pettigrew gave the name of Scupper- 
nong, for the river of that aboriginal name, 
the meaning of which no one seems to know. 

“This grape will not grow north of the line 
of North Carolina, nor to any extent west of 
the central part of the State. It does not 
grow in bunches, but in separate groups of 
two or three and must be picked one at a time, 
as tree fruit is. For this reason Northern 
vineyardists declare that the Scuppernong is 
not a grape, but a plum. 

‘‘The Scuppernong will not be trimmed. 

It must run at its own sweet will. There 
are in North Carolina vineyards single Scupper- 
nong vines that cover more than half an acre. 
The Scuppernong is never ‘sick,’ never fails 


between grapes unless the pedigree of each|of a crop, and is always a profuse bearer. 
vine was unmistakably known, and the absence ; But it will not keep any length of time after 
of any foreign strain in its production was| being picked, and wi!l not stand shipment. 
absolutely certain, and unless every precaution | For this reason the Northern market is bereft 


had been taken to prevent accidental cross- 
fertilization from foreign bred vines. 

‘‘Among the white grapes which previous 
experimenters had propagated was one known 
as the Cassady. The vine was not productive 
and the fruit was small in bunch and berry. 
But it was a pure native. This was crossed 
with the sturdy old Concord, and the result 
was the now familiar yellowish green grape 
known as the Niagara, the only really market- 
able grape that can be classed as white that 
has yet responded to the efforts of vineyard- 
ists, although as a delight to the palate it 
can in no way compare with any of the white 
grapes that lack its necessary qualities, hard- 
ness and tenacity on the stem. 

“*If it could only be marketed, grape lovers 
in the North might enjoy the most delicious 
grape in my estimation that grows anywhere 
on earth, although Northern vineyards affect 
to deride it, and that is tne Scuppernong of 
North Carolina. North Carolina, by the way, 
is a natural nursery of the grape, the like of 
which probably does not appear in any other 
State or Territory of the Union. In all the 
other grape growing districts of the United 
States the vineyards are of stock not native to 
their soils. 

‘‘North Carolina grapes, of which there are 
innumerable varieties, all originated in the 
State, and at least two important American 
grapes grown extensively in the North, the 
Catawba and the Isabella, are natives of North 
Carolina—the Catawba having its origin on 
Cane Creek, Buncombe County, one hundred 
years ago, and the Isabella near Wilmington, 
five or six years later. The Delaware grape 
is believed also to be the result of a graft on 
the vine of a wild summer grape native to 
North Carolina. But the pride of the Tar 
Heel State is the Scuppernong, which is a big 
russet-green berry full of meat and flavor. 

‘‘More than a century ago Charles Petti- 
grew, a clergyman and naturalist, roaming in 
the wilds of Tyrell county along the’ waters 
of the Scuppernong River, found a wild grape 
vine. He had a plantation in the county and 
he dug up the vine, transplated it to his 
ground and cultivated it. The vine was a 
natural seedling of a muscadine or fox grape 


of the most delicious morsel of fruit in that 
line that grows beneath the sun. 

**The table grapes that come to the New 
York market from California are chiefly Hun- 
garian grapes of the Tokay variety, and the 
Spanish muscats. California grows only for- 


eign grapes, and in no other vine region in 

the world are the rich varieties of grapes of 

every known foreign nativity found growing 

side by side, a fact that makes of California 

the wonderland of the vine.—New York Sun. 
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ASTERS. 


DORA REED GOODALE. 


Walled in with fire on either hand 

I walked the lonely wood-road thro’; 
The maples flame above my head, 
And spaces whence the wind has shed 
About my feet the living red, 

Are filled with broken blue. 


And crowding close along the way 
The purple asters blossom free ; 
In full profusion far and wide, 
They fill the path on every side, 

In loose confusion multiplied 

To endless harmony ! 


The autumn wood the aster knows, 
The empty nest, the wind that grieves, 
The sunlight breaking thro’ the shade, 
The squirrel chattering overhead, 
The timid rabbit’s lighter tread 
Among the rustling leaves. 


And still beside the shadowy glen 
She holds the color of the skies ; 
Along the purpling wayside steep 
She hangs her fringes passing deep, 
And meadows drowned in happy sleep 
Are lit by starry eyes! 

WE are called upon to uphold the very high- 
est ideals as to the headship of Christ in his 
Church, and other allied truths. Our own 
failure to live in accordance with these ideals 
is one reason why others are so slow to accept 
them. It is only as we are individually kept 
in the place of death with Christ, only as we 
live in Him and are filled with his Spirit, that 
we can receive power to live and serve as He 
would have us.—London Meeting on Ministry 
and Oversight. 


For “ THe FRIEND,” 


The Way of Salvation. 


Salvation means absolution from the guilt of 
sin, deliverance from the power of sin and g 
restoration to the life and holiness lost as an 
effect of sin. 

God’s covenant with Adam was in substance 
“‘Obey my voice and walk with me and thoy 
shalt live; but if thou disobey my voice and 
do that which I forbid thee thou shalt die,” 
It is in mercy towards man that God modifies 
this covenant suitably to man’s changed cop- 
dition. For in the weakness and frailty of 
man as man now finds himself, in Adam, hig 
first nature, all have sinned and fallen short of 
the terms of this covenant. All have died 
and come short of the glory of God; then all 
are dead, therefore God hath included all un. 
der sin, that his mercy might extend to and 
be over all. 

Man being dead, God in mercy offers life to 
man. Not a natural life in a carnal body, 
which like the first would still be subject to 
death, such as that bestowed on Lazarus was, 
but a Divine, a spiritual life which whosoever 
receives, as Christ Jesus says, ‘‘shall never 
die.”” God in his love towards his creature 
man moved in mercy; himself provided a sac- 
rifice acceptable, even that of his dear Son, 
through whom He opens wide a door of merey 
towards all. The Lord as a quickening spirit 
revisits man, his voice speaks to the soul dead 
in trespasses and sins, He opens man’s spiritual 
ear to-hear, and his eye to let man see him- 
self, his lost condition and his alienation from 
God, as the effect of sin. God leads him to 
repentance, begetting in a man a heartfelt 
sorrow for sin and earnest desires to forsake 
it. By the testimony of his Spirit, He leads 
man to the foot of the cross, pointing to the 
suffering Saviour, who once on the cross bore 
every sinner’s sins. The God of Truth now 
speaks to the sinner and leads him unto Him 
who is ‘‘the way, the truth and the life.” The 
sinner believed in God, who led him into true 
repentance ; still under condemnation, God 
would lead him to the Son. ‘‘Ye believe in 
God, believe also in me.’’ No man can come 
justified into the presence of the Father but 
in and through the Son, the only Way to God. 

Through faith in Christ, led thereunto by 
the Spirit, man receives of Christ’s spirit and 
power therewith; power not only to become 4 
son of God, being born of his Spirit, a son 
having received the spirit of adoption, but he 
receives therewith absolution from all past 
sins and from the guilt thereof, and also power 
to overcome sin in the future. 

In Divine justice one sin lost all. In God’s 
mercy many sins are forgiven and washed aways 
through and by virtue of that one offering of 
his dear Son, who is the Way to God. Nor 
does the Lord leave the sinner in doubt as re 
gards his condition. Peter coming out of the 
dungeon led by the angel, half persuaded him- 
self it was but a dream. Now the sinner 
emerging from the kingdom of darkness, sinand 
condemnation, comes into the light, joy and 
freedom from sin and its power, which salva- 
tion is the portion of God’s children. Out of 
condemnation into justification through faith. 
For Christ as the true light, condemns sit 
wherever found, and justifies the righteous 
Thisisnodream. God’s Spirit beareth witness 
with those who are his and all truly converted 
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make way for grace; let us redeem the lost 
time, for perhaps we have but little left. 
Death follows us close; let us be well prepared 
for it; for we die but once; and a miscarriage 
there is irretrievable. 

“I say again, let us enter into ourselves. 
The time presses, there is no room for delay; 
our souls are at stake. 1 believe you have 
taken such effectual measures that you will 
not be surprised. I commend you for it; it 
is the one thing necessary. We must, never- 
theless, always work at it, because not to ad- 
vance in the spiritual life is to go back. But 
those who have the gale of the Holy Spirit go 
forward even in sleep. If the vessel of our 
soul is still vossed with winds, and storms let 
us awake the Lord, who reposes in it, and He 
will quickly calm the sea. 

‘‘T have taken the liberty to impart to you 
these good sentiments, that you may compare 
them with your own. It will serve again to 
kindle and inflame them, if by misfortune 
(which God forbid, for it would be indeed a 
great misfortune) they should be, though 
never so little, cooled. Let us then both re- 
call our first fervors. Let us profit by the 
example and the sentiments of this brother, 
who is little known to the world, but known 
of God, and extremely caressed by Him. I 
will pray for you; do you pray instantly for 
me, who am, in our Lord, 

‘**Yours, &e.”’ 
— > e——- —- —— 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep StaTES.—President Roosevelt has lately stated 
toa Representative from Missouri: “ I want it thoroughly 
understood that no Presidential appointee has a prescrip- 
tive right to hold office. I intend to consult only the pub- 
lic welfare in making appointments. As long as a man 
proves himself fit and efficient his position is safe. When 
he shows himself unfit and inefficient he will be removed.” 

It is said that the President meets with the Dutch Re- 
formed congregation in Washington for divine worship. 
His wife is a member of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The brigands who have captured Helen Stone, an Amer- 
ican missionary, are said to have been located on the 
Mountain Gueltepe, on the Turko-Bulgarian frontier, near 
Dubnitza. The United States Ambassador, Charlemagne 
Tower, at St. Petersburg, has had several interviews in 
regard to the case with the officials of the Foreign Office. 
The Russian Government is cordially supporting the ef- 
forts being made to secure her release. In compliance 
with a request from Washington, the search by Ottoman 
troops for her abductors has been abandoned, it being 
feared that the brigands would kill her should they be 
closely pursued. Funds for her ransom have been sent 
to Constantinople. 

The report on Immigration shows that the number of 
aliens arrived at the port of New York during the fiscal 
year ended Sixth Month 30th, 1901, was 453,496. There 
were also 133,056 citizens of the United States who ar- 
rived from abroad. From a comparison of the steerage 
Immigration for the last two years it is shown that nearly 
30,000 of the increase of last year over the year before 
was in the immigration from Southern Italy alone ; the 
report says : “ The conclusion, unfortunately, is unavoid- 
able that our immigration is constantly increasing in illit- 
eracy. Not only are we drawing more and more from 
the countries where illiteracy is high, but also the immi- 
grants themselves are showing higher percentage of illit- 
eracy. Nearly one-half of our steerage immigration now 
presents an illiteracy of from 40 to over 50 per cent.” 
The Italians are by far the largest single element, furnish- 
ing over one-third of the whole, but the percentage of 
increase is much greater of the Ruthenians, Armenians, 
Syrians, Greeks, Croatians and Dalmatians. 

The cost of the war with Spain, and the occupation of 
the Philippines, thus far is set down at $489,000,000. 

The final census report on the population of the United 
States shows that the males number 39,059,242, or 51.2 
per cent. of the total population in 1900. The increase 
of 13,233,631 in total population since 1890 is made up 
of 6,744,179 males and 6,489,452 females, an increase of 
20.9 of males and 21.1 of females. The foreign born 
element have increased only 12 4 per cent. and the native 
born population 22.5 per cent. since 1890. As to color 


and race the population in 1900 comprises 66,990,802 
white persons and 9,312,585 colored persons, the latter 
comprising 8,840,785 persons of negro descent. The col- 
ored element as a whole shows an increase of 17.8 per 
cent. since 1890. 

As soon as the weather will permit and proper locations 
can be selected, it is stated that there will be pitched near 
Boston the first of a number of camps for consumptives. 
This camp (and each succeeding camp to be like it) will 
consist of ten tents, arranged in a circle with an open-air 
fire in the centre, and surrounded by a duck wall eight 
feet high. Each of these tents will be a consumptive’s 
home ; a consumptive will sleep there, even through the 
coldest weather, with no other protection than plenty of 
felt blankets, felt sleeping boots and a two-gallon jug of 
hot water. 

The flow of the oil wells in the Beaumont field in Texas 
is rapidly decreasing in volume, and the owners in some 
places are preparing to pump the oil from the wells. 

The three States of New York, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey alone consume 65 per cent. of the total output of 
hard coal. Pennsylvania, which possesses the mines, 
itself uses one-quarter of all the hard coal consumed in 
the United States. 

A test used by the Department of Agriculture for dis- 
tinguishing between pure butter and its substitutes, is 
the following : A piece the size of a small chestnut is 
placed in an iron spoon and held over the flame. As it 
melts and begins to boil it should be thoroughly stirred, 
particularly on the outer edges, with a splinter of wood. 
Genuine butter boils with very little noise, and produces 
an abundance of foam. Oleomargarine and “‘ renovated” 
butter boil noisily, sputtering somewhat like a mixture of 
grease and water, and produces little or no foam. 

A vein of ore containing gold in large quantity is re- 
ported to have been discovered in the Gallurs Mountains 
in Arizona, about seventy miles north of Tucson. 

Booker T. Washington thus speaks of the results of the 
training of colored youth in the Tuskegee Institute in 
Alabama. “The calls that come to us almost daily, not 
only from the negro race, but from whites, as well, for 
our graduates to enter various fields of usefulness are 
many—more than we can supply. The calls from white 
people for our graduates to take charge of various de- 
partments of agriculture are especially numerous. If we 
had the room and means, we could find opportunities for 
the greatest usefulness four many times more graduates 
than we are sending out.” 

The Governor of North Carolina has notified the people 
of that State that all petitions for the pardon of convicts 
must first be advertised for some length of time in the 
newspapers of the locality where the offender lived or 
where the crime was committed. 

There are more Chinese (107,000) in the United States 
than Dutch (81,000), and almost as many as French 
(113,000). 

There were 404 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 12 more than the previous 
week and 66 more than the corresponding week of 1900. 
Of the foregoing, 204 were males and 200 females: 51 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 29 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 15 of diphtheria ; 
18 of cancer ; 16 of apoplexy ; 10 of typhoid fever; 1 of 
scarlet fever, and 2 of small pox. 

Cotton closed on a basis of 84c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLouR.—Winter, super, $2.15 to $2.30; Penna. roller, 
straight, $3.15 to $3.25 ; Western winter, straight, $3.20 
to $3.30 ; spring, straight, $3.35 to $3.60. 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 724 to 73c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 624 to 62$c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 424c. 

BEEF CATTLE.— Best, 5} to 5$c.; good, 48 to 43c.; me- 
dium, 48 to 44c. 

SHEEP.—Choice, 34 to 3}c.; good, 3 to 34c.; common, 
14 to 2he. 

LAMBS.—3$ to 54c. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 9 to 9c. 

FoREIGN.—The Chinese Plenipotentiaries at Pekin have 
forwarded to the Spanish Minister, for the diplomatic 
corps, a bond for the indemnity of 450,000,000 taels, in 
accordance with the late terms of settlement. 

A despatch of the 7th from Pekin says : “ The Chinese 
officials are considering the desirability of protesting to 
the foreign ministers against the conduct of the Lega- 
tion guards. The soldiers continue to treat the Chinese 
hke a conquered people. Groups of soldiers roam about 
the city, wearing their side arms, often intoxicated, mal- 
treating the natives and committing petty robberies. A 
party of Americans recently looted a silversmith’s store, 
securing several hundred taels worth of property. The 
whole garrison was confined to barracks until the guilty 
men were detected.” 

On account of recent legislation in France, directed 


against Roman Catholic religious organizations, more than 
10,000 members hav. left France, most of whom have 
gone to England to reside. 

The effect of the South African war upon the people of 
England is thus described by a writer in that country; 
“The enormous drain of money and men is already be- 
ginning to tell upon society. Although employment is 
plentiful, prices are rising. The purchasing power of 
wages is not what it was, while the enormous proportion 
of the outlay of the British working classes devoted to 
rent—amounting in many cases to as much as 30 per 
cent. of their income—compels economy in necessities,” 

Canada, with only one-fifteenth of the population of 
the United States, has a trade of more than one-sixth of 
this country. 

Last year England imported nearly 5,000,000 tons of 
wheat of the 7,000,000 that were consumed. 

Martial law lately has been extended in Cape Colony so 
as to include the whole country, excepting the districts 
occupied by the natives. The Dutch population of this 
colony continues to be largely in sympathy with the Boers, 
By a recent statement the war office in England is pro- 
viding supplies for 314,000 persons, directly or indirectly 
connected with the war; feeding 428,000 horses and 
mules and maintaining four months’ reserves of food for 
men and animals. 

The average increase in the length of railways through 
out the world is about 11,000 miles per annum, equal to 
nearly two and one-half per cent. of the total lines exist. 
ing, which at the beginning of this century embraced 
nearly 480,000 miles. Of the increase during recent 
years 4100 miles per annum are added to the European 
system, 3500 miles per annum to the American system, 
while the addition in Asia is at the rate of 2250 miles, in 
Africa 1100 miles, and in Australia 160 miles per annum, 

A Frenchman living at Gonesse, near Paris, has an 
asylum for domestic animals. Among them are a pig 
aged 25, a cow aged 36 and a mule aged 72 years. 

-scialaligldaceeninlastcaisias 
NOTICES. 

UwcHLAN MONTHLY MEETING.— J. Preston Thomas, 
correspondent, informs that Uwchlan Monthly Meeting, 
formerly held at Uwchlan, Pa., in the Sixth, Eighth and 
Tenth Months, is now held at Downingtown throughout 
the entire year, 


WESTTOWN BoARDING ScHooL.—A stated meeting of 
the general committee will be held in Philadelphia Tenth 
Month 25th at 10.30 A.M. The Committee on Instruc- 
tion will meet at 9 o’clock. 

Wo. B. Harvey, Clerk. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114x. 

Epwarb G. SMEDLEY, Sup't. 


WEsTTOWN BoaRDING ScHOoL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


THE MOORESTOWN PEACE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS will 
send, free of cost, well selected peace literature, suitable 
for popular use, to those who desire to distribute it gre 
tuitously. Address GRAck EVANS, Treasurer, 

205 E. Central Ave., 
Moorestown, N. J. 


WANTED, a Friend and wife or daughter to take care 
of the meeting-house and grounds at Lansdowne. Com 
pensation — use of five-room house on meeting-house 
grounds, and $5 in spring and fall, when house is cleaned. 
Lansdowne is on the Media R. R., about seven miles from 
Philadelphia. Address J. R. E.rretu, Lansdowne, Pa. 


SNe sw 
Diep, at her residence, Mount Laurel, N. J., Seventh 
Month Ist, 1901, Estuer J. DARNELL, wife of Edmond 
Darnell, aged sixty-four years ; a member of Evesham 
Monthly and Preparative Meeting. She bore a long co0- 
tinued illness with patience and resignation, and as the 
time of her dissolution drew near, fervent were her pett 
| tions to be releised, having in mercy an assurance thats 
| mansion of rest and peace awaited her. 


——e 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Waluutl Street 





